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VERY IMPRESSIVE must have been the 
last meeting of the ministers and elders 
of Western Yearly Meeting, when the 
leading exercise concerning religious ser- 
vice was, ‘* We can make no program 
without loss of power. The Holy Spirit has 
a program ; let each one find his own right 
place in it.”’ This is a gocd watchword 
for Friends’ meetings everywhere. May 
the coming Conference add its weight to 
it, so that, not a new departure, but a re- 
acceptance of the ‘old banner’’ of our 
church, may signalize this as a memorial 
year in the Society of Friends of America. 





TRULY ALARMING is the record of crime 
and its increase in this country, to which 
Dr. James E. Rhoads has forcibly called 
attention on our pages recently. Perhaps 
this increase is made to appexr larger than 
it is, by the much greater facility and ra- 
pidity of transmission of intelligence over 
the country of late years. Crimes once 
known only where they occurred, or if 
more generally known, only after a con- 
siderable time, are now flashed upon the 
telegraph wires to the whole world. Still, 
we must believe that there has been a se- 
rious increase. As Andrew D. White says 
ina Jate leiter to Dr. Rhoads, ‘* We have 
drifted into a condition of things which is 
appalling, and so gradually, that few have 
been aware of our condition.’’ ,A. D. 
White states that a very erroneous im- 
pression is given by some statistics con- 
tained in a report issued by F. C. Wines, 
asserting that the greatest proportion of 
punishments for murder has been in the 
States where murders have been most fre- 
quent, viz., Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
F.C. Wines here makes no discrimina- 
tion between murders committed by Blacks 
and by Whites; the fact being that while 


punished for murder, Black men are so 
often punished that the average of the 
whole is easily lifted above one in fifty, 
which is the proportion of executions to 
murders in the United States as a whole. 

Without any prejudice against the South, 
we are obliged to believe that there still 
lingers in the old Slave States, on the part 
of a portion of the white population, a 
feeling of comparative indifference to the 
value of life in the once subject race, 
which their more enlightened fellow citizens 
must deplore. Another cause of the fre- 
quency of homicide, in many places, is 
the habitual carrying and frequent use, 
even under momentary impulses, of re- 
volvers. Again, the infrequency of the 
punishment of murder may be in part 
ascribed to the unwillingness of juries to 
convict where capital punishment is the 
penalty. We believethat conviction would 
be more general, and murder less fre- 
quent, if, instead of hanging, the penalty 
for murder was imprisonment for life, with 
no pardoning power anywhere, unless new 
evidence proved the conviction to have 
been unjust. 

We are reluctant to take an altogether 
discouraging view of the state of morals in 
this country. Ifdreadful crimes seem to 
be more frequent than formerly, good 
deeds, less loudly heralded, are at least not 
more rare than half a century ago. The 
common standard of private and public 
character is higher than it was then. Secur- 
ity of life and property is greater in our 
large cities. Religion is more generally re- 
spected; the proportion of church mem- 
bers to the population is larger than ever 
before. If the tares grow, the wheat 
grows also; and the waving grain ripens 
over many harvest fields. 

Assuredly there is reason for all Chris- 
tian men and women to put on the whole 
armor of Christ and to battle resolutely 
with the ‘* powers of the air,’’ the despe- 
rate evils that are in the’ world. But we 
should neither mourn nor fear ‘‘ as those 
who are without hope.” We are saved by 
hope. ‘The good is of God, and must in 
the end prevail, even over this wicked 
world. 





PERPETUITY OF Muissions.—There is 


in those States White men are very rarely | is much force and importance in Samuel 





A. Purdie’s observations on this subject, 
given on another page of this paper. 
The continued success, indeed the very 
existence to the present time, of Friends’ 
several missions, must be ascribed with 
thankfulness, to the animating and ‘pre- 
serving care of Him who promised to be 
with His own to the end of the world. 
As stewards of His gifts, those who do not 
go but assist, from home, the work of 
evangelization, are responsible for the 
wisest possible distribution of those gifts. 





WE ARE ENCOURAGED by the cordial 
words of Augustus Taber, on another 
page, inviting a larger support by more 
numerous subscribers for Friends’ Review. 
It does seem that among the thousands of 
families of Friends in America two or 
three weekly papers might be abundantly 
maintained. Our constituency extends to, 
and beyond, the farthest limits of the 
United States and Canada ; sympathetic 
subscribers and much valued writers keep 
us in touch with Friends of Great Britain, 
Ireland and France; some copies go, 
every week, even to the ends of the earth. 
We shall be glad to increase our inter- 
course with Friends in all these quarters ; 
but the greatest present deficiency appears 
to exist among the members of the East- 
ern Yearly Meetings. 

Having no purpose in the conduct of 
the Review but the promotion of what is 
good, true and useful to mankind, espe- 
cially to ‘those of the household of 
faith,”’ we feel that it is not selfish to ask 
for earnest attention on the part of our 
readers to the proposal made in Augustus 
Taber’s article. Doubling our subscrip- 
tion list would enable us to enlarge and 
improve the paper. Is it not worth while 
to try it? 





Tuou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain, 
With banners by great gales incessant 
fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samar- 
cand, 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain! 
Thou standest, like imperial Chariemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the 


land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast do- 
main, LONGFELLOW. 





Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth. 
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Tam unacquainted with the interior man- 
agement of any of our denominational 
papers, and have no connection in any 
way with their editorial or financial af- 
airs, and yet I cannot but feel a deep in- 
terest in their success. 

Waving for a moment all reference to 
those published among our Friends at the 
West, it appears to me that we, of the 
Eastern Yearly Meetings, New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
North Carolina, have a duty as well as a 
privilege involved in the liberal support 
of the Friends’ ‘Review. There is such a 
flood of other papers, and their pages are 
so full of objectionable articles—reports 
of crimes, of every description, accounts 
of prize-fights, races, and theatrical exhi- 
bitions, apologies for war, and stories of 
loose morality and less religion, that the 
advent week after week, of this quiet 
wholesome, peaceful sheet should be 
hailed with great satisfaction. We owe it 
to ourselves that such a paper should have 
a cordial and ample support. With eigh- 
teen thousand Frieads as its constituents 
the task of the editor should be a labor 
of love in culling out the best articles 
from those sent for his perusal, and the 
labor of the publisher should be cheered 
by ample pecuniary means. 

Suppose at the next Monthly Meeting 
after the reading of this notice, we, each 
one of us, make it our special business to 
call the attention of Friends to the sub- 
ject, and collect the names of subscribers 
who will take the paper for themselves, 
and, also, send an extra copy to one of 
their neighbors. 

Let us encourage ail to unite with us in 
providing in this way for the dissemina- 
tion among our families and friends of the 
Truths of Quakerism, as we understand 
them, and of the cheering news that will 
come to us from all parts of the field of 
the progress of Quaker principles. 

AvucGustus TABER. 

Westchester, N. Y., Ninth mo, 28, 1892. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE PERPETUITY OP OUR MIS- 
SIONS. 


BY SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


The question as to what will be the out- 
come of our Foreign Mission work is of 
great importance not only to j3hose who 
have spent the best portion of their life in 
the foreign field, but also to those who 
have sustained these workers for the same 
period of time. There are lessons growing 
out of past experience which may be of 
use in future as helps to the better guid- 
ance of future workers. 

When the Society of Friends entered 
the foreign field of Madagascar the ex- 
pectation..was to act in harmonious co- 
operation with the missions already at 
work in that vast field, where idolatry and 
barbarism held almost undisputed sway. 
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They did not enter to compete with other 
denominations, nor to preach denomina- 
tional tenets, but the great saving truths 
of the Gospel of Christ, as the power of 
God unto salvation. 

The mission was soon a full fledged 
mission, embracing every department of 
mission work. The preaching of the 
Gospel, day school, Sabbath school, med- 
ical mission, and last but not least, one of 
the best printing outfits ever owned by 
the Society of Friends. Such compact 
effort soon told on the strongholds of 
heathenism, and to-day more people are 
under the nurture of Friends’ missionaries 
in Madagascar than the entire membership 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 am not disposed to criticize in any 
way the work in Madagascar. Both the 
Association in England and the workers 
in the field understand the fact that the 
distinguishing tenets which divide Chris- 
tians at home are entirely out of place in 
Madagascar, where i: is important to unite 
every Christian element to counteract the 
powers of heathen darkness. 

It may be noticed that our workers in 
Madagascar are /aymen in the books of 
the meetings to which they belong in Eng. 
land. They have not been ambitious of 
distinction at home, or desirous that the 
Home Church should stand responsible 
for any of their acts in their field. 

Though the oldest of our missions, the 
Home Church has not raised the cry of 
self-support, or stinted for a single year 
the work for want ofa continuous backing 
of funds to carry forward every depart- 
ment. 

Whilst the workers have no doubt held 
forth much of the Quaker spirit in their 
teachings and work, yet were Friends to 
withdraw from Madagascar, the other 
missionaries would find the churches under 
our care ready to go forward as a part of 
the militant church of Christ in Mada- 
gascar. 

Next to the mission in Madagascar the 
Friends’ Mexican Mission, not in time 
exactly, but in the fact of being a full 
fledged mission, using not only the Gos- 
pel ministry, but striving by the printed 
page to influence a whole continent with 


| a Christian literature issued on our own 


presses, standsout as a _ representa- 
tive of the work of American Friends. 
Beginning at a period when, except the 
aid given by Friends in New England to 
the work in Syria through Eli and Sibyl 
Jones, we had no other mission, it rapidly 
enlisted the aid of many wealthy and be- 
nevolent Friends, and soon had an effect- 
ive Publishing House, to which all de- 
nominations looked for a Gospel litera- 
ture to feed the active minds of their con- 
verts. There was for many years no other 
publishing house of Protestant literature 
inSpanish America. «+ 

The local results were encouraging, 
and no other mission was more eminently 
favored by the Master. Appealing from 
the decrees of church councils and the 
traditions of men to the open Bible, where 
each one was encouraged ito study’ for 
himself, believe for himself, and feel that 
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the knowledge of the truth had made him 
free: there was no bond of discipleship 
save a faith in the atonement of Christ 
and fellowship in Him. There was a di- 
versity of opinion on points of a purely 
denominational character among the group 
who gathered around the nucleus of the 
Friends’ Mission, pernaps no two could 
exactly agree on all these minor points, 
but they could agree to watch over one 
another for good in both temporal and 
spiritual matters. They were united in 
every good work. 

Had this order of work been continued 
and the native church been encouraged 
to solve its own problem in harmony with 
the exigencies of the work lying at their 
doors, it is quite probable that our native 
church would compare favorably with that 
which has grown up around our workers 
in Madagascar. But about 1880 a change 
came over all the Evangelical Missions in 
Mexico. Denominational tenets which 
had occupied the background came to the 
front. This came in part from the influx 
of new missionaries who held these as es- 
sentials to existence of the native churches 
as representing the churches at home 
bearing the same name. Largely it was 
the result of a new phase of Mission Boards 
at home. As ap illustration of this, I will 
give an instance. The Rector of a frontier 
Episcopal Church came to me to ask if I 
had a copy of the Prayer Book of their 
mission at Mexico City, as he feared that 
High Church funds were used to build up 
a Low Church Mission. It was even ru- 
mored that laymen took part in public 
prayer meetings ; and that the missionaries 
of other denominations preached from 
their platforms, 

Friends’ Mission could not entirely es- 
cape this wave. One who was at the 
time Secretary of one of our Mission Com- 
mittees said on the field and in view of 
the work: ‘‘We want Friends’ money 
used to teach Friends’ doctrines.’’** Such 
an injunction, addressed to one who on 
being sent out by the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association had received the 
charge: ‘‘ Remember we send you to 
Mexico not to teach peculiarities, but to 
preach the Gospel :’’ will show how the 
money pressure has been exerted at times 
to force the workers in the field to relax 
their efforts to’ save souls by asking them 
to devote their time to teaching the mem- 
bers of the native church the distinguish- 
ing doctrinal tenets of the Friends. 

The result has been that which always 
follows any effort to turn a great catholic 
movement into the narrow channel of a 
sect. Not on one denomination, but on 
all in Mexico has the change been felt. 


The blessing of God so attended the work . : 


of ten foreign ministers and say twenty 
native assistants that in ten years 10,000 
people were gathered from Roman dark- 
ness: to the fellowship of Christ. Ten 
years later we find a force of 100 foreign 
missionaties and 200 assistants have added 
3000 to that number whilst it may be safe 


*This is to ministers te preach 
mn ee. 
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to say that 1000 Presbyterians have turned 
Methodists, and 1000 Methodists have 
turned Baptists. Almost the entire mem- 
bership of this last denomination in Mexi- 
co being gathered from other churches, 
and the efforts of their missionaries con- 
fined to work among Protestants. 

So far as our Mission is concerned the 
change has been felt more directly in our 
publishing department. No less than 13 
other denominational printing offices are 
in operation in Mexico and on the border 
States in the Spanish work alone. This has 
withdrawn very largely the patronage of our 
press from other missions. Almost at the 
same time the withdrawal of aid for pub- 
lishing which had been supplied abundant- 
ly was almost lost sight of. The enlarge- 
ment of our printing facilities by the large 
press in 1884 was followed by a withdrawal 
of fands for that department ot Mission 
work so that in 1887 we found our large 
press only useful as a relay when the other 
one was disabled by breakage. Since 1888 
only two donations of $100 each and a 
few smaller donations have been all that 
have come in for optional use in our pub- 
lishing work. The Mosher Fund Trus- 
tees have kept up their aid, but that do- 
nation is from a legacy for issung Friends’ 
books only, and not available out of these 
limitations. 

The cause of these changes has been the 
formation of many different Boards, Com- 
mittees, and Associations, each opening 
a new mission in a new field and thus with- 
Grawing their aid suddenly from existing 
work. Ido not wish to be understood as 
saying that these changes may not in the 
end result in greater good elsewhere, but 
they have many times caused present loss 
to the Mexican field. This uricertainty as 
to how long we can rely upon funds for 
any definite work we may see open before 
us, is often a hindrance to improving the 
openings as they present. 

This independence of organized efforts 
with no regulating central union, is perhaps 
the only difficulty which is our special 
share aside from those common to other 
churches in the same fields. Unexpected- 
ly favorable results in any one of our 
fields might draw all effort to that one 
field. This might suddenly cramp the 
work in another field to such an extent as 
to imperil the existence of a mission which 
had cost tens of thousands of dollars to 
establish, and which had in other years 
been signally blessed with encouraging re- 
sults. 

This could occur in no other church in 
its organized missionary work. With more 
missions than the present state of mission- 
ary interest will adequately sustain, it 
seems important that these efforts be con- 
tinuous and not spasmodic. This should 
be so husbanded as to insure a judicious 
proportion in the different departments of 
work in each field to°make a harmonious 
whole. The educational work should be 
either subservient to the interests of the 
organized native churches or co-operative 
with them. Otherwise the scoffing Jew 
and irreverent unbeliever will reap a ben- 
efit for their children in material instruc- 
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tion whilst every day wiping from the 
minds of their children any religious in- 
struction which they may have received. 
From the children of such I have not 
heard in Mexico of a single convert to 
true evangelical Christianity. 
difficulty which we share equally with 
other churches, and which often makes 
evangelistic and educational efforts in the 
same field to be so independent as to be 
inharmonious. 


Here is a 


I do not look with discouragement on 


the past of missionary effort by Friends. 
Their continuance up to the present hour 


with no signal failure is one of the mira- 


cles of modern missionary effort. It does 
appear that more systematic harmonious 
combined effort would result in giving 
such stability to existing work that each 


mission could at once see what it could 
safely undertake and have no sudden gust 
put out its candle. _ We should learn from 
our failures as well as our successes. 


All of the fields occupied by Friends are 
both needy and promising. I would not 
ask for any one to be curtailed much less 
discontinued. They should be wisely di- 
rected and ably supported. I do not 
speak with a lack of confidence in the 
committees directing the work in this or 
any other field. The general lesson is in- 
tended for all. 


There is a great deal more refined de. 
nominationaiism in mission work now than 
there was 20 years ago. Refined denom 
inationalism is too often synonomous with 
adulterated spirituality. Whatever be its 
place in the Home field where all are fa- 
miliar with the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, it is utterly out of place in a field 
where the conflict rests on the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. O/ten 
do we meet some one who is not at ease 
in Romanism, but the moment we recom- 
mend Protestantism he says: ‘In Protest- 
antism I do not see a church but simply 
individuals.”’ This diversity of doctrine 
now rendered so palpable in Mexico by 
corflicting denominational effort, is the 
great hindrance to the evangelizition of 
the people. A convert begins to ask the 
way to Christ when he is told that the 
church on the other street is a Southern 
Methodist, and he must learn why the 
Southern Methodist separated from the 
Methodist Episcopal, though that motive is 
not easy for a Mexican to understand and 
alien to Mexican history or to his soul’s 
salvation. This is an illustration. We 
meet such cases daily. 


Twenty-one years ago there were four 
missions in the republic. We were 300 
miles from each other, but we felt close to 
each other. When a member went from 
one place to another a letter assured him 
fellowship. Now in some cases seven 
Boards are at work ina single city and 
the workers seem as distant as Greenland 
and the Antaritic Continent. 


The proper remedy is such union with 
Christ as shall make us members one of 
another. Those not possessing this bond 
of union will do less harm at home than in 
the foreign field. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CARE OP 
THE INSANE. 





After the first sixty years of intense 
evangelizing fervor in the Society of 
Friends there was a long time during 
which Friends were chiefly engaged in 
bearing testimony to some of the neglect- 
ed truths and practices of true Christiani- 
ty and in the promotion of various phi- 
lanthropic causes. Among the latter was 
the rational and humane treatment of the 
insane, in which Friends were in advance 
of almost all other Christians. 

About forty years ago the claims of the 
spread of the gospel again took hold upon 
the hearts of Friends and in Great Britain 
and America great benefits have accrued 
both to the Society and to those for whom 
Friends have ‘labored in the gospel,” 
from this awakened zeal. 

Now this great and pre-eminent duty of 
the church should not receive less atten- 
tion, but in connection with it we must 
try to bring forth the practical fruits of 
Christianity, seeking by varied means to 
relieve and remove the evils and sufferings 
that abound in the communities in which 
we are placed. Sometimes those who are 
deeply in earnest in evangelica? or testi- 
mony- bearing service are rather jealous of 
philanthropic efforts. But it may be noted 
that the ‘ philanthropy ’’ of our Father . 
in Heaven is spoken of in Ephesians iii. iv. 

Alienists have told us that insanity 
was slowly increasing in Christendom, al- 
though the rate of the increase was very 
small. It is therefore comforting to learn 
from a recent report of ‘* The Com- 
mittee on Lnnacy of the Board of Pub- 
lic Charities of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ that although there was a very 
small apparent increase in the proportion 
of cases of insanity to the population 
from 1840 to 1880,—that is, from 1-1to 
of one per cent, to 154 of one per 
cent.,—between 1880 and 1890 there 
has been a slight decrease. The amount of 
decrease is only 1-400 of one per cent., 
but this means that while there has been a 
large gain in the population, insanity has 
been almost stationary. 

The report states that a much larger 
proportion of the insane are sent to hos- 
pitals now than formerly, and are thus 
placed under more intelligent and effec- 
tive treatment ; while the number detained 
in almshouses or in the families of the 
poor in a state of neglect is reduced in a 
corresponding degree. 

The committee urges that asy'ums for 
the chronic and harmless insane shall be 
provided so that this class may be removed 
from the hospitals for kind, custocial care. 
In such asylums this portion of the insane 
can have light and suitable work, compara- 
tive freedom and quiet, and other advan- 
tages, while the cost to the State or to the 
families of the patients, would be reduced. 
Already an estate of 500 acres has been 
purchased for such an asylum and the 
proper buildings willsoon be exec ed. 

Most are familiar with the fact that a 


centuryeand a half ago the insane, even in 
Christian couutries, were the obj:cts of 
much ignorant and superstitious dread, 
and that their treatment even in hospitals 
was largely irrational and cruel. It need 
not cause surprise, therefore, to learn from 
an appendix to the report by Dr. H. M. 
Wetherill, that in Mohammedan and 
heathen lands the insane are generally 
neglected, abandoned, or even put to 
death, if found troublesome. Dr. Wetherill 
writes : 


“Tt isa fact that. mere civilization has not 
materially advanced the best interests of the 
insane, nor quickened that intelligent zeal 
which in Christian communities has secured 
them proper consideration ; nor has mere re- 
ligious faith,in the abstract, succeeded any 
better. Civilization permits the insane to 
live and may prevent their oppression or 
active abuse: but it is only in Christendom 
and through the influertce“®f the Christian 
religion upon society that any real advances 
have been made in the protection .and« care 
of the insane. The civilization, culture and 
various religions of such ancient-centres of 
isarning as Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Turkey, 
Persia, India, China and Japan have, in the 
past, availed nothing to elevate their insane 
from a state of neglect and degradation. and 
to-day their condition in these ,.remains un- 
improved, save where the missionaries of 
Christianity have gained an occasional foot- 
hold, have founded hospitals and are at- 
tempting the difficult and dangerous task of 
overcoming ancient usages and cruel super- 
Stition,” 


Our Lord ** Himself bore our sicknesses 
and carried our sorrows,’ and a part of 
His redemptive work in the world is to 
8) bring men to right modes of living as 
to escape illnesses, to so stimulate scien- 
tific knowledge and research and to so 
direct the energies of His followers into 
humane channels as to reduce disease. 
«* The inhabitant shall not say, lam sick,’’ 
was prophesied of the better times under 
the Messiah. If children are taught from 
infancy to love and follow the Saviour it 
will tend to the preservation of their health 
by calming passion, replacing fretfulness 
by cheerful trust, and leading to a well- 
ordered li‘e. In later yeas of life trials 
can be borne with quiet confidence that 
**all things work together for good to 
them that love God ;” and the tendency 
of true Christianity is towards the intelli- 
gent use of all proper means to preserve 
the health of the individual and of the 
community. J. E.R. 


A PRAYER. 


Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 

Accepted at the throne of grace 
May this petition rise : 


Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ; 

The blessing of Thy grace impart, 
And let me live to Thee. 


Let the sweet thought that Thou art mine 
My life and death attend; 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey’s end. 
— Selected. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE JEWISH 
RELIGION ON PLATONIC PHILO- 
SOPHY. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 


In the year 429 before the Christian era, 
Athens—that city which Milton has hand 
ed down to posterity as the eye of Greece 
—was at its height. Then Pericles ruled, 
and had risen to the very summit of power. 
During his incumbency, the metropolis 
had been adorned with masterpieces of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. Pa- 
tron of the arts and sciences, he also cele- 
brated splendid games and festivals. In 
brief, his administration forms an era of 
splendor and magnificence unprecedented 
in the history of Hellas. But like some 
brilliant meteor, this il!ustrious life termin- 
ated 429 B.-€., and the same year that 
marks the closing sc@feggin the earthly 
career of the memorable statesman, ushers 
in the existence of Plato. The morning 
star had paled before the coming day. 
Surely no student of history will deem it 
an anachronism to paraphrase the remark 
of the diplomatist Stein concerning Prus. 
sia, and to adapt the expression tu the 
present occasion by making it read, ‘* what 
Greece lost in extemsive greatness, she 
gained in smtemsive greatness.’’ Hellas 
under Pericles enjoyed meridian glory; 
but to the modern world Pilato represents 
the entire compass of Greek speculation. 

Born in 429 B. C., the subject of this 
sketch was descended from one of the best 
and noblest families of the city. From the 
character of the Athenian people, and 
from the social eminence of his parents, 
we would naturally infer that his early 
education would not be neglected. In this 
instance, our expectations are not disap- 
pointed. From authentic sources, we 
gather that he received the best instruc. 
tion that could be procured in his native 
land. At the age of adolescence, he en- 
rolled himself among the followers of Soc- 
rates, and this intimate relation continued 
until the great teacher was compelled to 
drink the hemlock. 

After this event, Plato removes to Me- 
gara,and thence to Cyrene. From the 
latter place, he traveled to Egypt, where, 
according to some writers, he spent thir- 
teen years in collecting the traditions and 
folk lore stored up in the minds of the 
priests. It is farther affirmed, on the same 
authority, that upon his departure from 
Egypt, he went to Persia to investigate the 
doctrines of the Magi, and that while there 
he became acquainted with the laws and re- 
ligion of the Jews. 

It has also been asserted, although it 
must be confessed on rather untrustworthy 
authority, that while Plato was in Egypt 
he bad dcecess to a Greek version of the 
O'd Testament. Although such a coinci- 
dence is not absolutely impossible, yet it 
has no foundation except in the uncer- 
tainty of tradition. Whether this particu- 
lar point be true or false, however, ‘¢ it is 
undeniably true that Judaism diffused much 
religious and moral tru’h beyond its own 
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pale, and that not only Plato but the 
Egyptian priests, his instructors, -uncon- 
sciously derived much of their theology 
from the inspired sources, in collecting 
portions of truth which the sacred oracles 
had scattered around them in their trans- 
missions.”’ (Encyclopedia Brittanica.). It 
also appears quite natural to the writer 
that a man of Plato’s philosophical and 
searching mind, should study the char- 
acteristics and institutions of this interest- 
ing people, and inquire into the history 
of Egypt, both of which were so closely 
interwoven with those of the Hebrew na- 
tion. That he acquired much from his 
travels, he does not deny. That he ga- 
thered the material for his A//antis from 
an Egyptian fable, he frankly admits. Is 
it at all likely, therefore, that he should 
have been informed of these stories, with- 
out being told of that peculiar people, 
that servient nation, making bricks with- 
out straw, who were so miraculously de- 
livered from the land of their oppression? 
Is it very probable that the centuries which 
had elapsed were long enough to obliterate 
all memory of the dreadful plagues, of the 
entire destruction of that pursuing army? 
Certainly, reason appears to be on the op- 
posite side. 

Some critics have declared that the 
Greeks were entirely ignorant even of the 
existence of such a people as the Jews. But 
sich an assertion lacks substantiation. In- 
deed, c»mmercial relations had existed 
between Greece and Egypt from almost 
immemorial times, and since commerce is 
such a disseminator of knowledge, it 
would appear that the opinion could 
scarcely be defended that an intellectual 
and cultured people as the Athenians were 
should be utterly destitute of all informa- 
tion regarding the Hebrews. 

According to authentic accounts, Abra- 
ham was the first Hebrew in Egypt. The 
narrative relates that when this ancient 
worthy had dwelt some time in Canaan, 
a famine compelled him to remove his 
femlly to ‘the realm of the Pharaohs. 
Followiug along the line of events, we 
read of Joseph interpreting the perplexing 
midnight hieroglyphics of the Egyptian 
king, and of his subsequent appointment 
tv administer the affairs of the realm. 
Now it is scarcely in accordance with 
reason to imagine that such an individual 
would refrain from speaking of the Je- 
hovah he loved so intensely and wor- 
shiped so devoutly. Oa the contrary, 
the opinion appears to be quite in har- 
mony with the depicted character of Jo- 
seph to presume that he.proclaimed his 
faith, thus instilling Jewish ethics into the 
minds of the Egyptians. After the death 
of his viceroy, w: come to Moses, the 
man who ‘‘ chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin fora season.’’ At this 
period, owing to the egregious wicked- 
ness of the king, terrible plagues were in- 
flicted upon the nation. At last even the 
rebellious Pharaoh recognized the fact 
that the God of the Hebrews was the om- 
nipotent Lord indeed. He consents to 
emancipate the children of Israel. Moses 
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assumes command. The people march 
out of bondage. But the monarch re- 
pents of his generosity. An army is des- 
patched in pursuit of the refugees, and at 
the Red Sea occurred the miracle which 
was such an overwhelming catastrophe for 
the Egyptians. 

These events crowding so closely, the 
one upon the other, must certainly have 
left the grand old civilization of Egypt 
pregnant with the doctrines of the He- 
brews, with a wholesome fear, not to say 
reverence, for a Being who could perform 
such wondrous acts. After wandering in 
the desert, the Hebrews arrived in the 
land of Canaan, where they remained until 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Babylo- 
nians. This event inaugurated the seventy 
years’ captivity. 

During this depressing ;period, how- 
ever, the miserable people do not forget 
their religion. It is reported of them that 
they sang the songs of Zion and longed 
for the coming of the day when they 
should be restored to their native land, 
Of course, it is not contended that these 
psalms made any material alteration of 
the religion of the dominant race. What 
we are inclined to believe, however, is 
that these expressions were stored up in 
the memory ot the Babylonians as forming 
an integral portion of the history of this 
subject people, This frequently occurs. 
For instance, we are not influenced in 
any perceptible degree by the doctrines of 
the lndians or Chinese, yet all inquiring 
minds are interested in their traditions, 

(To be concluded.) 
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‘TAKING THE SENSE OF THE 
MEETING. 


Some months ago after reading the an- 
mouncement that the decisions of the 
Conference of Yearly Meetings at India- 
napolis were to be arrived at by vote, it 
seemed well for me to make record with 
the purpose of sending it to Frienad’s Re- 
view of a little incident illustrative of 
the working of that plan, which it was 
now proposed to import into our meet- 
ings for business. ‘Though the memoran- 
dum made at the time was destroyed, it 
may after all be worth while to revive it. 

When, about eight years since, a Char- 
ity Ball was given in Philadelphia, and 
the proceeds, amounting to about twelve 
thousard dollars, were directed by the 
managers to be apportioned among four 
city hospitals, there arose quite a differ- 
ence of opinion among the managers of 
one of the selected institutions as to 
accepting the gift. Being definitely con- 
sidered in one of the business meetings 
of the Board, it was finally decided by a 
vote of 8 to 7 to take the money. This 
decision gave much sorrow and concern to 
many religious people, and, amongst 
others, to a certain well-to-do member of 
the religious denomination under whose 
«charge was the hospital whose managers 
had decided as aforesaid. This member, 
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who had bestowed large gifts upon the in- 
stitution in the past, now let it be under- 
stood (so it was related to me) that his 
support would henceforth be entirely 
withdrawn if the Board adhered to what 


he believed to be an altogether unright- 
eous decision. The managers thereupon 
concluded it would be well to re-consider 
the question, when, voting again, they de- 
cided by a vote of 8 to 7 to reject the 
proffer of the Charity Ball proceeds. The 
deeply offended member then sent them 
a cheque sufficient to make good the 
money which they had relinquished. 

This, it will be seen was a very narrow es- 
cape from over-riding tender consciences, 
and with taking of such a gift, consum- 
mating an act which (probably a large 
proportion of the readers of Friends’ Re- 
view would agree with me) would have 
been equivalent to a great misfortune and 
a loss to the religion of Him whose eyes 
the greatest of the world’s gifts could 
not blind fora moment. If,+in the com- 
ing Conference tHe method of decision 
by vote, should indeed be adopted, it 
would almost certainly come to be the 
procedure in the meetings for discipline 
generally, represented at the Conference. 
A few years only would elapse when a 
generation would appear on the scene, to 
whom the old-fashioned way of getting at 
**the sense of the meeting’’ would be 
quite incomprehensible. Might there 
not be wisdom in the representatives or 
delegates reconsidering the voting impor- 
tation and innovation ? 

Josian _W. LEEDs. 
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RESTITUTION. 


In an article on ‘‘Crime’’ which ap- 
peared in Friends’ Review for Ninth mo. 
15th, many ways of amendment are noted 
in which, as the writer says, ‘‘ Christian 
citizens may help at once to bring about 
a better state of things,’’ In addition to 
these would there not be great gain in 
making our laws for the punishment of 
crime more in accord with that principle 
which, under the Mosaic dispensation, en- 
joined restoration on the part of those who 
in any way robbed or wronged their fel- 
low-man ? 

‘* He shall even restore it in the princi- 
pal, and shall add the fifth part more 
thereto, and give it unto him to whom it 
appertaineth.’’ Lev. vi. 5. See also Exo- 
dus xxii. 1 to g. 

On this basis the State might provide 
(as it now does)for the imprisonment of 
the offender, but let it provide also,— 
from the means, or through the labor of 
the offender—for restitution to those who 
have been defrauded ; and when this has 
been made, the further punishment may 
be such as the expenses of the State or the 
demands of justice may require, 

The application of this principle would 
seem to be especially salutary in Reform 
Schools, to which so many are sent in 
early youth for petty theft, and some for 
graver forms of robbery. 
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Such law would secure to the injured 
party his rightful possessions, or compen- 
sation therefor, and would teach to the 
people the duty of respect for the rights 
and property of others. 

Cannot Christian citizens help to bring 
about the enactment of some such a law 
as here indicated ? H. L. B. 


Spiceland, Indiana, 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
Fulton Street, New York, Daily Noon 
Prayer meeting was held in the marble 
Collegiate Church, N.Y , Ninth mo. 23d. 
The meeting is still in charge of J. C. 
Lanphier, its founder, who recently en- 
tered upon his thirty-sixth year of lay 
missionary work. 


THe PrespyTery of Cincinnati, O., 
last month, by a vote of forty-two to six- 
teen, decided to appoint a committee to 
prosecute against Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, 
charges of heterdoxy ; on accouat of his 
spoken and printed utterances on ‘ Bi- 
blical Scholarship and Inspiration,” in 
which he is reported to have placed him- 
self on the side of the destructive so-called 
‘* higher criticism.”’ 


THe Firth GENERAL Councit of Re- 
formed Churches of the Presbyterian or- 
der, which opened its sessions in Toronto, 
September 2tst, realized to some extent, 
the fears which had been expressed that 
its numbers would be diminished by ru- 
mors of cholera and quarantine restric? 
tion. Some of the Southern and West- 
ern delegates failed to report themselves, 
and some who came from New York were 
made to realize the extent of the public 
‘scare’? by being called upon for health 
certificates on crossing Niagara River. 

The European delegations were proba- 
bly diminished by cable news of the woes 
of steamer passengers in New York Bay 
and at Fire Island. 

For other reasons, also, it might have 
been expected that the poorer churches of 
Continental Zurope would be less fully 
represented than they were in London, 
the world’s commercial center, at the 
Council of 1888. 

Yet tho somewhat smaller in nunbers 
the present Council is a large and vigor- 
ous body. After filling some vacancies it 
numbers nearly three hundred delegates. 

The total number of adherents to the 
Presbyterian churches of the’ world is sup- 
posed to be about 20,000,000.—/ndepen- 
dent. 


THE ELECTION of the new General of 
the Jesuits will take place shortly, and 
the chiefs of the Order in Asia, Europe 
and America have almost all arrived in 
Rome. 


Turkey. A CoLtece ror Girts. It 
is the aim of the American College for 
Girls at Constantinople to meet the pres- 
ent demand for higher education for 
women in Turkey. 

This institution was founded in 1871, 














not in the way of an ordinary mission 
school, but by funds collected by the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for this pur- 
pose, aside from the ordinary contribu- 
tions to the Board. Two years ago it be- 
came a regularly chartered American 
college, and since that time its growth 
has been rapid. 


It is a college for all classes. Many of 
the students ccm: from rich families ; 
but the charges for.tuition are purposely 
so moderate that those in poorer circum. 
stances may enjoy its advantages. The 
education of teachers is one object of the 
college, and graduates of the mission 
schools in the interior of Turkey are often 
sent here for further education, to prepare 
them to go back as teachers. 


During the last academic year one hun- 
dred and forty-one students were enroll- 
ed, of the following nationalities: Arme- 
nian, Bulgarian, Greek, English, Ameri- 
can, Israelite, Turkish, French and Ger- 
man. 

A strong stand is taken by the college 
in religious matters, and its first aim is 
well known to be to inculcate a simple 
and practical Christianity. The repu- 
tation that the institution has gained for 
high moral teaching carries great weight 
with the more earnest and thoughtful in 
the surrounding communities. It is most 
important that this college should repre- 
sent the best that American efforts can 
accomplish in mental and spiritual culture 
in this land where both are so much 
needed.— President Mary M. Patrick in 
Independent. 


Cuina.—The first commencement of 
the Pekin University took place last 
night in the domestic chapel of the Meth- 
odist Mission. 

The community, for some years past, 
have been treated twice a year at the close 
of each semester to literary and musical 
exercises of a very entertaining character, 
but the exercises of last evening mark an 
epoch in the history of this institution 
and of Christian education in China’s 
capital. In one sense this may be called 
a climax to the steady and unbroken de- 
velopment of mission educational work. 
- . . The Boardof Managers resident 
in China 1s composed of members of the 
custom service, and of the legations and 
representatives of five missions, and pro- 
visions are made whereby natives can 
also be members of this body. 

The five members of this first gradua- 
ting class are all young men of sterling 
character and will make not only good 
Christians, but better citizens. 

The orations, three in Chinese and two 
in English, were delivered with the grace 
and ease so characteristic of this race. 
Between each oration the audience were 
favored with selections by Sir Robert 
Hart’s private band, under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. Da Costa. . 
At the close the president, Dr. Pilcher, 
made the usual address to the graduates, 
after which he awarded the diplomas and 
also the various prizes to the undergradu- 
ates.—Vorth China Herald. 
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THomas CHASE passed away peacefully 
Tenth mo. 5, at his home in Providence, 
R. I. Few men have been more widely 
known or more highly valued in the So- 
ciety of Friends in his generation. For 
thirty-one years Professor, and twelve 
years President, of Haverford College, 
his influence and usefulness have extended 
toa very large number of young men, 
sons of Friends and others. The history 
of Haverford College, just published, 
thus speaks of him: 

‘““A new era dawned upon Haverford 
With the advent of Thomas Chase. It 
would be superfluous to speak of his high 
scholarship and varied attainments ; the 
experience of the many students who have 
received his instruction, the testimony of 
many learned men; the evidence given by 
his editions of the classics, and his servi- 
ces upon the Committee on-the Revision 
of the New Testament, combine to es- 
tablish these. Ex-President Woolsey, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Revision, 
said that there was no more useful man 
connected with the work of that body. 
But Thomas Chase brought to Haverford 
much besides high scholarship and other 
attainments. He brought the Co'lege 
feeling and set up a lofty ideal. He plan- 
ted a laudable ambition for scholarly at- 
tainments. He imparted a love for liter- 
ature, and gave to the students an esprit 
de corps that was before unknown. It is 
quite within bounds tosay that very much 
of Haverford’s excellence in succeeding 
years may be traced back to the coming 
of Thomas Chase.’’ 

Harvard University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1878, 
and Haverford College the degree of Litt. 
D. in 1880. Entering Haverford as Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Litera- 
ture in 1855, he was appointed President 
of the College in 1875. 
position on account of failing health in 
1886, after a year of foreign travel he 
resided for the remainder of his life at 
Providence, R. I.; dying in the sixty- 
sixth year of hisage. He wasa learned 
and able writer as well asteacher. Be- 
sides his editions of the classics, his name 
will be long remembered in connection 
with an admirable essay on ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Churches and War;” in which he 
showed how largely the professing chur- 
ches of to-day are responsible for the con- 
tinuance of war among the nations of 
Christendom. 


PICKERING COLLEGE, under the care of 
Canada Yearly Meeting, was opened 
Ninth mo. 6. This could not have been 
done without the liberal aid of English 
Friends. There is still some debt, but 
Canada Friends think more will be gained 
by opening the College than by keeping 
it idle. The prospect for students, at last 
accounts, was good. 


ALFRED WRIGHT arrived in Melbourne, 
Australia, on 12th of Seventh-month, 
from Sydney, and met with a cordial wel- 
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come. His stay of three weeks was most- 
ly occupied with visits to Friends in their 
own homes, more especially to  iso- 
lated members; and many of these times 
are remembered with thankfulness. On 
the 2nd of Eighth-month he attended the 
funeral of one of our members whose 
long and painful illness had been borne 
with great patience, his address at the 
grave-side being full of tender sympathy. 
Before his departure for Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne Friends met him at a farewell tea 
at the meeting-house, where a very 
pleasant and profitable evening was spent 
in mutual well-wishing; his addresses 
at this time, and those in our meetings 
for worship, will long live in the memory 
of nota few, for all his messages were 
filled with strengthening love, as well as 
a faithful warning. 


Louis StREET.—The death of Louis 
Street at Salem, Ohio, 16th Eighth. 
month, recalls the beginning of the 
Friends’ foreign mission work in Mada- 
gascar, in which he was one of the first 
workers. He and his wife went out to Mad- 
agascar along with Joseph 8. Sewell, in 
response to an earnest invitation of the late 
William Ellis, that Friends would engage 
in the work of education among the Mal- 
agasy. They came over to England 
from Richmond, Indiana, in 1866, and 
the beginning of the following year sailed 
for Tamatave, and shortly after began 
work in Antananarivo. Louis Street found 
his line of service in teaching Bible classes 
in different parts of the capital and its 
neighborhood, varied by visits to distant 
villages where a welcome then as now 
awaited the missionary. L. .Street after- 
wards made more extensive journeys 
through the island, and sent home vivid 
descriptions of places where by the wish 
of the Malagasy Government the people 
had built chapels where they assembled 
to worship God, without much know- 
ledge of Christianity. In 1872 a serious 
illness made it necessary for Louis Street 
with his wife to return to England for 
rest, but the following year they were 
able to return. They were present at the 
annual meeting of the F. F. M. A. short- 
ly before leaving, when Louis Street gave 
an account of the way in which he had 
been led to Madagascar, and of his efforts 
in teaching the people who, though nom- 
inally. Christian, were living in heathen 
darkness. Their return to Madagascar 
was very opportune as it enabled Helen 
Gilpin and Rachel M. Clark to get much 
needed rest. Louis Street was placed on 
the committee for the Revision of the 
Malagasy Bible which occupied a large 
share of his attention. Another depart- 
ment of his work was the preparation of 
a new Malagasy and English dictionary. 
The critical study of the language had a 
great interest for him so that the prepara- 
tion of the dictionary was a contribution 
to the mission which he enjoyed. He al- 
so .became editor of the Malagasy Gazette, 
started by Dr. Davidson and Mr. Jukes, 
the first newspaper printed inthe Malagasy 
languages In 1876 Louis S:reet took am 
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extended journey in the South-eastern 
part of the island accompanied by Mr. 
Sibree of London Missionary Society 
among the Tanala tribes. The following 
year Louis and Sarah Street left the mis- 
sion after ten years’ service, and returned 
to America where they have since lived. 
Their two sons were educated in England 
through the kindess of Robert Charlton. 
Sarah Street’s work among the women 
and girls in Madagascar was much appre- 
ciated. She is much to be felt for in her 
present sorrow.—London Friend. 


FRIENDS’ Mapacascar Mission.—H. 
E. Clark writes: In a recent letter 
from Frank he says :—‘‘About ten days 
ago I visited two Hova stations in ‘No 
Man’s Land,’ established to prevent Sak- 
alava raids. Here I found six people, — 
one man, four women, and a child, who 
had been stolen by the Sakalavas, with 
200 others, from a town in the Betsileo, 
under the care of the Norwegian Mission. 
But they watched their opportunity, and 
ran away, as the cruelty they had to en- 
dure .was unbearable. They were six 
weeks on the journey, as they could only 
travel by night. Their food only lasted 
them two weeks, then they lived on fruit 
or anything they could pick up; often 
they lived on sand and an infusion of 
sackay (cayenne pepper pods). There were 
eight of them, but two died on the way. 
When I found them they bad nothing on 
but filthy rags. 1 brought them to the 
mission station, bought them some cloth- 
ing, and am now feeding them.’”’ Frank 
tells me since that if he had not gone 
there when he did they would probably 
have been resold into slavery by the 
Hova governor, who was exceedingly un- 
willing that he should bring them away. 
They were subsequently brought up to 
town and handed over to Dr. Borchgre- 
vink, of the Norwegian Mission. One of 
the women was the wife of one of his 
teachers. After these poor people were 
seized on the march they say the Saka- 
lavas amused themselves by taking their 
little children from their mothers and 
throwing them alive into the river! Dr. 
Borchgrevink is exceedingly grateful to 
Frank for rescuing them, He says that 
there is hardly one Malagasy in a hun- 
dred would have done so. 


We have finished our examination of 
the country students, youog men learning 
in town with a view of becoming teachers. 
I could hardly have believed, if I had 
not seen it with my own eyes, the change 
that has come over these students since 
so many of them became true Christians 
more than a year ago. ‘Their regularity, 
diligence, and good behavior are really 
most delightful, and all this has tended 
to make the examination a most satistac- 
tory one. Several have now finished 
their four years of training, and will 
make really good teachers. In my own 
district, however, I have such good teach- 
ers at every place that I have no room for 
any new ones. 


Our Bible Society is increasing in 


Only those who 


numbers very rapidly. 
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profess to be Christians are received as 
members, and good evidence is required 
that they really are such. We buy Bibles 
and Testaments here at the full price, 
and sell them at half-price in the distant 
provinces. London Friend. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
A SKETCH OF WHITTIER’S LIFE. 





Continued from page 166, 

The first impulse that roused Whittier’s 
muse seems to have come from a stray 
copy of Burns and from the singing of 
some of Burns’s songs by an old Scotch- 
man at his father’s fireside. The earliest 
poem preserved by his biographers is one 
published at nineteen on ‘ The Deity,”’ 
it having appeared in 1826 in the Free 
Press, edited by William Lloyd Garrison 
at Newburyport, Mass. Two years later, 
he went to Boston to edit a short-lived 
paper called the A/anufacturer, and tound 
himself a house-mate with Mr. Garrison 
during the winter of 1828—'29. He edited 
the Zssex Gasetie, at his birthplace, for 
six months, in 1830, and left it on being 
offered by George D. Prentice the editor- 
ship of the Mew England Weekly Review, 
at Hartford, Conn.—a periodical to 
which he had several times sent com 
munications. ‘‘I could not have been 
more utterly astonished,’’ said he long 
afterwards, ‘‘ if I had been told that I was 
appointed Prime Minister to the great 
Khan of Tartary.’’ 

In Hartford he published two books, 
‘* Legends of New England ”’ (1831), and 
a volume of the poems of John G. C, 
Brainard, which Whittier arranged and 
edited (1832), 1t being much enlarged 
from the original edition, which had ap- 
peared in 1825 during the poet’s life. 
Brainard had undoubtedly a certain in- 
fluence on his young editor, they being 
alike in their journalistic experience, their 
strong religious feeling,and their choice of 
American themes ; there are indeed some 
of Brainard’s poems, as ‘‘The Shad 
Spirit,” which have been taken for Whit- 
tier’s and reprinted as such. To this 
volume was prefixed a sketch of Brainard, 
showing far more maturity of style than 
the ‘* Legends of New England,” which 
betray a certain ciudeness. Both were, 
however, in the direction of pure litera- 
ture, a pursuit which was not, however, to 
detain him long,since in 1833 we find 
him again at his birthplace, publishing at 
his own expense a pamphlet called ‘‘ Jus- 
tice and Expediency; or, Slavery Con- 
sidered with a View to its Rightful and 
Effectual Remedy, Abolition.’’ From this 
time his career was for many years identi- 
fied with the anti slavery agitation, and he 
said that he set a higher value on his name 
as appended to the ‘* Anti Slavery Decla- 
ration " of 1833 than on the title-page of 
any book. 

This declaration, prepared by Garrison, 
was formally adopted and signed by the 
sixty-two members of the National Anti- 
Slavery Convention held in Philadelphia 
December, 1833, of which body Whittier 
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was one of the Secretaries. This Conven- 
tion organized the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society, and Mr. Whittier has himself 
given, in the Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary, 1874, a graphic account of its pro- 
ceedings. For some years after this his 
life was not merely that of anti-slavery 
writer and editor, but of organizer of meet- 
ings and participant in conventions, often 
interrupted by mobs. The Rev. Samuek 
J. May has given in his ‘* Recollections ” 
a description of one of these riots in Whit- 
tier’s own town, where a loaded cannom 
was actually brought against the house by 
the mob, and Mr. May walked from the 
house with Miss Whittier on his arm, 
Again in Concord, N. H., the poet was 
assailed in the street when walking to the 
hall with George Thompson, the English 
abolitionist, and was beaten with sticks 
and stones till they were received ‘into a 
friend’s house. That night they were sent. 
out of the town for safety, rode all night, 
and at last reached Haverhill, where 
Thompson was secreted for a fortnight in 
the Whittier farm house. Mr. Whittier’s 
full sense of humor was brought to bear 
in narrating such events, and, in connec- 
tion with this last inciaent, he used to- 
say: ‘*I never was so frightened in all 
my life. I had always thought that it 
must be very unpleasant to be tarred and 
feathered.’’ 

It is a remarkable proof of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s standing with his townsmen that he- 
should have been, amid all these excite- 
ments, twice chosen—in 1835 and 1836— 
as a member of the State Legislature. In 
1839-40 came the great division in the 
anti-slavery societies, growing partly out 
of the question of admitting women, and 
partly out of the desire for political action. 
It divided the Abolitionists into two hos- 
tile camps—the ‘* Garrisonians,’’ or ‘‘old 
organization’’ on the one side, and the 
‘* Liberty Party,” or new organiz«tion, 
on the other. In this division Mr. Whit- 
tier, then in Pennsylvania, tried his ut- 
most to preserve neutrality, but was grad- 
ually drawn in. The result was a tempo- 
rary separation in sympathy from Mr. 
Garrison, who seemed to Whittier some- 
what despotic, while Whittiet’s attitude 
seemed to the Garrisonians timid, and 
some of the more vehement among them 
classed him as either knave or fool. It is- 
useless to rake open the embers of that 
old strife, for Whittier and Garrison lived 
to renew their early friendship and to 
keep it unimpaired. While Whittier could 
never, perhaps, have done the great 
anti-slavery leader’s especial work, his 
poems were scarcely second in influence 
to Garrison’s editorials, and will, in the 
nature of the case, live longer. What- 
ever may be the impression given by some: 
of the fiery denunciations of his early 
years, he was at all times one of the 
gentlest and most conciliatory of the Abo-- 
litionists. In a letter published in 1882 
he wrote, what was true as to himself at 
least, **We never quarrelled with the 
South—we never hated slaveholders—we 
only hated slavery.” He was always ready 
to recognize the difficult position of those= 
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who were born in the midst of slavery, 
and he always gave peculiar honor to those 
who, like Binney and Palfrey, set the seal 
on their convictions by liberating their 
own slaves. The same mildness marked 
his course during the fierce strife which 
arose in regard to the action of President 
Hayes towards the Southern freedmen. 
He viewed the President’s course with 
much more favor than Garrison, and par- 
ticularly approved his placing a Southern 
Democrat in his Cabinet, on the ground 
that he owed his being placed in the White 
House partly to the self-control and pa- 
triotism of the Democratic leaders in 
Congress. 

His spirit of reform extended to other 
agitations, especially the woman suf- 
frage movement, for which his Quaker 
training had prepared him. He used to 
give it as his observation, in the Society 
of Friends, that the women most eminent 
as preachers were almost invariabiy good 
wives, mothers, and housekeepers, and he 
thus approached the whole subject with- 
out that distrust which it excites in many. 
At the same time his strong faith in uni 
versal suffrage—as shown in his poem 
«The Poor Voter on Election Day ’— 
made him appreciate the value of a vote 
to the person exercising it, whether man 
orwoman. For the same reason he al- 
ways took a hearty interest in what are 
<alled ‘‘ the claims of labor.”’ and in one 
or two cases, when there were strikes at 
Amesbury Mills, his sympathy and his 
purse aided the strikers. It should be 
‘said by the way, in this connection that 
while personally very frugal, and not 
spending more than fifty dollars a year on 
his dress—as he once told an elegant lady 
in Boston—he was always ready with 
ample generosity in the quietest way. 
‘This he was better able to gratify in his 
later years, for it was only after the great 
success of ‘‘ Snow-Bound’’ that he really 
reaped any considerable income from his 
“writings. 

To be continued. 





PETER, PAUL AND JOHN. 


Peter belonged to that class of men who 
«cannot walk along without striking every 
corner. John might be present at the 
-Lord’s arrest and not let his sword bring 
him into trouble; he could be present in 
the court during the trial and not have a 
‘maid to cross his path. But Peter could 
not. Hard blows led him to find the 
truth of Christ’s teaching. Peter is the 
inductive apostle, Paul thedeductive, John 
the intuitional. John thus becomes the 
church’s beloved mystic, Paul her great 
‘theologian, Peter her faithful exhorter ; 
he who knew as few others were able to 
know, the fiery difficulties and consequent 
joys of Christian discipleship.—O/d and 
New Testament Student. 





HE that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things? 
Rom. 8 : 32. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson v. Tenth mo. 30, 1892. 
GOSPEL PREACHED AT ANTIOCH, 
Acts xi. 19—30. 


Go.pen Text.—A great number believed and turned 
tothe Lord. Acts xi, 21. 


The narrative goes back a little to re- 
view what was happening elsewhere whilst 
Peter was at Joppa and Cesarea, 


19. They which were scattered abroad 
upon the persecution which arose about 
Stephen. ‘The death ot Stephen had oc- 
curred more than three years before and 
was followed by a bitter persecution. God, 
as we know, overruled this, not simply 
bringing the conversion of Saul, the chief 
persecutor, out of it, but also making it 
theimpetus which started the infant church 
on its missionary work. As far as Phe- 
nice. Phenicia—the strip of coast about 
120 miles long and 20 broad belonging at 
this time to the province of Syria (see ch. 
XV. 3; xxi. 2), whose principal cities were 
Sidon, Tyre, and Berytos (Beirut). Their 
language did not differ widely from the 
Hebrew.—Cook. And Cyprus. A \arge 
island in the Mediterranean, about 60 
miles from the coast of Palestine. And 
Antioch. ‘*The capital city of Syria, 
about 16 miles from the sea coast, on the 
river Orontes. It was 300 miles north of 
Jerusalem. It was one of the three great- 
est cities in the civilized world. Its pop- 
ulation was reckoned at over 500,000, 
among whom the languages spoken and 
the costumes worn were singularly diverse. 
Foremost in refinement and culture. . . 
Antioch was also foremost in luxury and 
vice.” —-Addbott. Such a character had its 
inhabitants earned even in degenerate 
Rome that’ it was often objected against 
Christianity that it came from Syria, 
whence nothing but vice could come. 
Read the account of Antioch and the 
groves of Daphne in ‘‘ Ben Hur’? for a 
graphic description of the city at this time. 
Onto the Jews only. This was at first. - 

20. Some of them were men of Cyprus. 
‘ Of course Hellenstic or Greek-speaking 
Jews, who had become Christians. There 
was among them less scruple about mix- 
ing with Gentiles than among the Jews of 
Palestine.’’— Cambridge Bible. And Cy 
rene. See Acts ii. 10. It was a large city 
in North Africa ‘‘where the Jews, says 
Strabo, amounted to a fourth part of the 
whole population.”"—FPe/oubet. It lay di- 
rectly south of Cyprus. Spake unto the. 
Grecians. Read ‘* Greeks ’’ with the Rev. 
Ver. that is heathens. ‘* What calls for 
special mention by St. Luke is that these 
teachers, moved perhaps by some spiritual 
impulse, addressed their preaching in An- 
tioch to the Gentiles as well as to the 
Jews.’’"—A/c Clear. They did it without 
special authority from the Apostles and 
probably before the reception of the Gos- 
pel by Gentiles at Cesarea was known. 

21. The hand of the Lord was with 
them. Luke i. 66; Acts ii. 47. ‘‘ The 


hand is a symbol of power; here prob 
ably, as in chapter iv. 30, it was stretched 
forth to heal, thus affording a manifest 


sign of divine approval on this extension 
of the evangelistic work to the Gentiles.” 
—Abbott. And a great number believed. 
It isa striking faét that the first great in- 
gathering of Gentiles should have been 
from the wicked pleasure—loving city of 
Antioch. Even here there was a thirst for 
the living waters. 

22. Tidings’. ...Cameunlo..., 

. . the church . . . in Jerusalem. The 
headquarters of the church—they would 
naturally seek aid and approval from 
thence. Zhey sent forth Barnabas. Acts 
ix. 27. Barnabas ‘was peculiarly adapted 
for the mission, he was a native of Cyprus 
and probably already acquainted with the 
Cypriote teachers (v. 20) ; he was himself 
a Greek speaking, Jew who would natur- 
ally sympathize with the new movement; . 
at the same time his character was such 
that the Jews at Jerusalem would have 
perfect confidence in him.— Abridged 
Srom Peloubet. 

23. When he came and had seen the 
grace of God. The grace of God mani- 
fested in the change wrought in these con- 
verted heathen. The fact that the change 
was wrought without their undergoing the 
rite of circumcision. Was glad. Barna- 
bas could rejoice in God’s working though 
it upset his cherished theories. And ex- 
horted them all. Acts xiii. 43; xiv. 22. 
That with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. “ The heathen con- 
verts to Christianity had much to endure 
for Christ’s sake.’’--Cambridge Bibl: 
‘*The only way to stand firm amid the 
many temptations of life, . . is by cleaving 
to the Lord, as the branch to the vine.’’— 
Peloubet. 

24. For he was a good man. . Gentle 
and loving, for his name ‘‘ the son of 
consolation,” was especially given as de- 
scriptive of his character. Acts iv. 36; 
he was also generous and upright. He is 
called an apostle in Actsxiv.14. Fudlof 
the Holy Ghost. It is the indwelling Holy 
Ghost that alone cankeep a man ‘‘cleaving 
the Lord.” Barnabas had it himself; 
hence he could commend to others. And 
of faith. He trusted Christ fully and re- 
joiced in the fulness of his love. And 
much people was added. ‘*A natural 
consequence of the three qualities describ- 
ed above, his gooviness, his faith, the power 
of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

25. Zhen departed Barnabas to Tar- 
sus. In Cilicia about 50 miles by sea 
from Antioch, 40 seek Saul. ‘‘ The word 
seek implies diligent and anxious search.”’ 
—Alexander. Barnabas had already be- 
friended Saul and had noted in him those 
gifts for which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished. Acts ix. 27. 

26. He brought him unto Antioch. With 
the exception of two short visits, one to 
Damascus and one to Jerusalem both cut 
short by persecution, Saul had spent the 
years succeeding his conversion in retire- 
ment first in Arabia and then at Tarsus, 
his early home. His Christian character 
and experience had had time to deepen in 
personal communion with his Lord and 
now he was ready to commence his pub- 
lic career of usefulness. A whole year 
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they assembled themselves with the church. 
Confirming the new converts and preach. 
ing the Gospel. Zhe disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. ‘‘The name 
Christians is only used in the New Testa- 
ment as coming from those outside the 
church. Ch. xxvi. 28; I Peter iv. 16. 
Hitherto the Christians had probably 
scarcely been distinguished from the Jews; 
but now that a body composed of Gentile 
Christians was established a distinctive 
mame was needed. A Christian isa Christ- 
man, and this includes these four things 
at the least: one who has learned about 
Christ ; one who trusts to Christ for the 
pardon of his sins; one who resembles 
Christ in his life; and one who gives to 
Christ his entire heart in a lasting love.’’ 
—C. S Robinson. 


27. And in these days. During the 
year’s residence of Barnabas and Saul at 
Antioch. Came prophets from Jerusalem. 
“* The prophet was not necessarily a fore- 
‘teller (though in this care Agabus was.) 
"The Hebrew word is derived from a root, 
signifying to boil or bubble over, and 
simply conveys the idea of bursting forth, 
as of a fountain of truth, with which God 
God has inspired the soul.’’— Pe/oudet. 


28. One of them named Agabus. Men- 
tioned again, Acts xxi. 10. A great 
dearth throughout all the world. ‘In 
the mouth of a Roman these words would 
mean over the whole Roman Empire ; on 
the lips of a Jew, throughout Palestine. 
‘That the latter is meant is probable from 
the fact that Antioch appears not to be 
exposed to the famine, since the disciples 
there sent aid to the famishing in Judea.’’— 
Peloubet. Which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Casar. He reigned 
from A. D. 41 to 54. Josephus mentions 
a famine in Judea during his reign which 
swept away many of the inhabitants. It 
lasted from A. D. 44 to 48. Other 
famines in Greece and Rome occurred 
during the reign of Claudius. 

29. Then the disciples, every man ac- 
cording to his ability, determined to send 
reli: f. This would most fittingly show 
their sense of the spritual benefit sent to 
them from Jerusalem. ‘‘ It would show 
that the Gospel was producing the same 
fruits among the Gentile believers as it 
had done among the Jews at Jerusalem. 
It would tend to create a favorable fecling 
towards the Gentile converts, and smooth 
away apy unpleasant feeling at their re- 
ception into the church on equal terms.’’ 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In this lesson we are studying the 
establishment and character of the first 
Gentile Christian Church. We note, 1, 
that it was founded, not by apostles, but 
by ordinary disciples, who traveled to 
Antioch in the providential ordering of 
their lives, but preached everywhere as 
they went; 2, that it was gathered from 
among a specially dissipated and pleasure. 
loving population ; 3. that the grace of 
God brought forth in these people the 
fiuits of the Spiritin a peculiarly lovely 
way. 

2. We note the wise and loving be- 


havior of Barnabas; his joy over the 
young converts; his wisdom and zeal in 
fostering the work. 

‘*Are we Christians? Then we 
ought to think and speak and act in every- 
thing as becomes Christians, and to do 
nothing to the reproach of that worthy 
name by which we are called; that that 
may not be said to us, which Alexander 
said to a soldier of his own name that was 
noted for a coward, ‘‘ Either change thy 
name, or mend thy manners,’’— Henry. 


a seeeniippecrmseengaaas 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 





The meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened Ninth mo. 27, near Io o'clock, at 
Richmond, Indiana. The number present 
was not quite so large as usual, as was to be 
expected, because of the absence of those 
Friends who now constitute Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, recently set off. A very 
precious covering of the Divine presence 
came at once, during which much praise. 
thanksgiving and prayer were vocalized. 
Short portions of Scripture were aptly read 
and applied. Short, pointed and loving ex- 
hortations were given on the line of the 
secret of getting power and direction, so that 
the work of the Yearly Meeting may be done 
to the glory of God and the extension of His 
kingdom. We ought to have come up here 
rejoicing together with gladness, in view of 
what He has done for and through us during 
the past year—also that we live ina day of 
the increasing compactness of the church be- 
cause of the elimination of personal differ- 
ences, which things help us to fill the com- 
mand to “ be strong in the Lord.” It is man- 
datory. It comes from the Lord and so all 
should be strong by having a pure heart and 
being filled with the Holy Ghost. 

One hour and fifteen minutes was spent in 
this way, when the Clerk, Timothy Nichol- 
son, read the opening minute; the representa- 
tives being called, the meeting was organ- 
ized for business, 

The first item was the reading of the cre- 
dentials of visiting ministers and friends, who 
were cordially welcomed by the Clerk and 
by others, including also many Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings without minutes. 

Luke Woodard, Alfred C. Hathaway and 
Jemima White were appointed to prepare an 
essay of the proceedings of this meeting to 
be read in the Yearly Meeting. 

Amos Kenworthy then laid before the 
meeting a concern that has been largely for 
twenty years felt to visit London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings, and he felt that the time 
had come for him to lay it before Friends, 
and that they should do with it what seemed 
right in their judgment. His own Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings had already united 
with his concern. This meeting fully united 
with the same, and he was liberated for the 
work, 

Thomas N. White, Allen Jay, Elkana 
Beard, Elizabeth B. Bailey and Susan Rat- 
clift were appointed to prepare a suitable 
minute in the case. 

C. W. Pritchard invoked the Divine bless- 
ing on our brother and his mission, 

The Representatives were directed to re- 
port the names of two Friends for Clerks. 

3 P. M—tThe present Clerks were con- 
tinued with full unanimity for the ensuing 
year. The Clerk deprecated the plan of 
continuing any one person in such a position 
so long—he did so on general principles— 
he having served in this place for 27 years 
past. Several additional ministers and elders 
from abroad were present. 


Allen Jay in welcoming all these said he 
was impressed with the unusual number 
present from widely separated meetings. 

The Queries were then read with summary 
answers thereto. These presented a fairly 
healthy condition of the body. There were 
few reports from the Quarterly Meetings as 
to the number of pastoral visits made and 
those families visited. 

M. M. Binford feared that the words in 
which the answers are clothed may lose their 
power and vitality and longed that these 
answers may be fitted with spiritual power 
—and that all may live to their very best— 
in the power of the Spirit. 

Amos Kenworthy was afraid we were too 
careless about our answers Lecause we are 
too careless about knowing each other well 
enough, Personal prayer each one for him- 
self on this line will lead to taithfulness in 
pastoral visitations, 

Levi Jessup, the veteran of 64 Yearly 
Meetings, spoke impressively on being oure 
selves cleansed and purified and filled, ac- 
cepted of Christ, working in our own way 
and thus letting our light shine to all. 

Wm. Coffin spoke of the necessity of or- 
ganization; hence the advantage of pastors 
who have this ability to take the converts 
from the hands of the evangelists and to 
build them into the church as lively stones, 

Dr. Thomas spoke clearly and forcibly on 
being ‘‘ concerned to occupy our gifts ” in the 
words of the Query, 

David Hill was afraid that some get an 
impression that they must be carried in- 
stead of helping on the work of the Lord, 

Alfred Hathaway thought we need to be 
with Jesus on the mount of transfiguration 


to see Jesus only. 
To be continued, 


RURAL. 

Farm Horses —To properly feed a 
horse requires good judgment and con. 
stant watchfulness, especially when push- 
ing him to his full capability. When at 
hard work he requires the best of feed 
and all that he can fully digest. But the 
duties of the farm horse are so irregular, 
so many changes of work and interrup- 
tions on account of bad weather, holidays, 
etc., that it is unsafe to adopt the rule of 
many good teamsters of giving all the 
horse will eat. The feed, above the 
amount required for daily nourishment, 
must be regulated by the work, up to the 
point of safe digestion. But never make 
@ sudden change as to quantity or quality. 
Always aim to have the feed and work as 
near uniform as possible. A little less 
feed when the weather suddenly becomes 
warmer or when the horse is very tired. 
Corn, oats, wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
cake meal and ground rye in the order 
named are the best grain feeds. Corn is 
the chief dependence, the best and cheap- 
est feed for the farm horse atter he is done 
growing. During colthood he should 
have oats and wheat bran and a little 
corn, increased as he grows older. Al- 
ways give the colt enough grain to keep 
him growing rapidly without requiring 
him to eat so much hay as to become ill- 
shaped. Bright, clean, heavy oats is a 
good feed especially to the horse doing 
much light road work. 

Three bushels each of corn and oats to 
one of rye, ground together, and one- 
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half pint cake meal and a tablespoonful 
of salt to each horse on cut corn fodder 
and dampened just enough to make the 
mash adhere lightly together, is the best 
feed every evening. From two to three 
quarts of the meal, according to season 
and work, with the cake meal added, or 
with wheat middlings, or with clear corn 
meal one part, wheat bran two parts, or 
cob meal and wheat bran equal parts, 
and four quarts to the feed; together with 
a morning and noon feed of two quarts 
corn or four of oats, when in full work 
or half the amount during idle times, will 
keep the farm horse fat and sleek as a 
mole. 

Right here should be a caution about 
feeding rye. There are a few horses whose 
stomachs will not tolerate rye in any form ; 
will either get colic or staggers. Rye is 
always a dangerous feed when given alone 
or in greater proportion than above stated. 
Cracked corn and wheat bran mixed is a 
good feed, although experience shows that 
it is apt to cause disturbance of the bowels 
| and colic, owing to the fact that millers 
. crack the bad and inferior grades of corn. 
| It is very bad policy to feed musty or 
mouldy oats ; have them ground and feed 
the cows. 

The horse requires hay, corn fodder, 
: grass or straw to give the proper disten- 
. sion to the digestive organs, but when 
compelled to subsist upon these alone it 
detracts from his shape, impairs his wind 
and lessens his spirit and endurance. 
For the majority of horses a little grass is 
an excellent thing. When coming in from 
hard work, strip off the harness, leave 
them have a good roll and pick grass un- 
til cooled off before stabling. On leisure 
days jet them have an hour or two at 
| grass and curtail the grain a little. In 
winter, carrots, apples, potatoes, fill the 
same indications, doing wonders for the 
horse out of condition. Feed at regular 
hours, three times per day, at least one 
hour before going to work. Never leave 
ls it entirely to the hostler, he may do great 
; injury by feeding too much or something 






































































to which the horse is unaccustomed. 

Do not compel your horse to drink 
filthy, stinking or ice cold water. Fresh 
out of the well is right at all seasons. Do, 

please, try hard to furnish the horse wa- 
ter whenever thirsty. No matter how 
. warm if kept at work. He is a thought 

less, barbarous wretch who will have wa- 
ter brought tc him in the field and com- 
pel the horses, doing the most laborious 
work, to wait until noon, becoming so 
thirsty they are frantic to reach the trough 
and drink to their lasting or fatal injury. 
Water before giving the grain, especially 
in warm weather and when hard worked. 
Work, up to the point of endurance, 
makes the horse strong and healthy. Idle- 
ness weakens the constitution, breeds di- 
sease and favors the formation of bad 
habits. Imagine how the horse must feel 
after several days of enforced idleness, in 
the cool stable, to be taken out in the hot 
sun, no shade over the head, and put to 
severe labor, and when nearly overcome 
‘with heat and fatigue to be goaded along. 
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Every horse owner should have a place 
to turn out for sunshine and exercise, and 
he should remember the horse is at his 
best when worked every day and not too 
hard any day. Notice how glad he is 
to get out of the stable, to break jail._— 
J. C. Michener, in Farm Journal, 


To SeLect a Goop Layer. — How 
many poultry men can pick out a good 
laying hen from a strange flock? Not 
many can do it ; yet it can easily be done 
after a short study of make-up and char- 
acteristics, says JVorthwest Farmer and 
Miler. There goes a hen with a thick 
neck, large head, ill-shaped, walks list- 
lessly about, seemingly with no intention 
or purpose in view. Ske doesn’t care to 
scratch, but hangs around the hen-house, 
evidently waiting for her next feed. She 
gets up late in the morning, and goes to 
bed early in the evening. That hen may 
be put down as a very poor layer. The 
eggs of some of the other hens go to help 
pay her keep. Here comes another hen. 
She walks briskly, and there is an elas- 
ticity in her movements that denotes she 
has something in view. She is neat and 
natty in appearance, small head, with a 
slim neck, nicely arched or curved. She 
forages and scratches all day long, and 
may be too busy to come for her evening 
meal. She is at the door in the morning 
waiting to be let out. She snatches a few 
mouthfuls of feed, and is off to the 
meadow, looking for insects. Before she 
gets out in the morning she generally de 
posits her daily egg in the nest, or returns 
after a short forage. She is neat, clean 
and tidy, with a brightness and a fresh- 
ness pleasant to the eye. That is the hen 
that pays for her feed and gives a good 
profit all the year rovad. The writer has 
noticed these traits since boyhood, and 
knows that they are infallible. By study- 
ing these traits, any man may in a few 
years, by selection, have a fine flock of 
hens.— Farmers’ Review. 


Katypips Injurious.—Prof. John B. 
Smith of tre New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion is quoted as stating that katydids 
have done much harm to the cranberry 
crop this season. Describing one jour- 
ney through the cranberry region of the 
State, he says that in more than one bog 
caterpillars and katydids had been caught 
and examined in proximity to cranberry 
bushes In every instance he found that 
the caterpillars had only eaten grass. But 
in the katydids were found cranberry 
seeds, showing at once where the blame 
lay. It does not eat the berry, but the 
seed. The katydid’s eggs are laid’on the 
edge of the leaves, and the insect only 
attains wings about the end of its exist- 
ence. 





LIVING, our loved ones make us what they 
dream ; 
Dead, if they see, they know us as we are, 
Henceforward we must be, not merely seem; 
Bitterer woe than death it were by far 
To fail their hopes whose love can still re- 
deem ; 
Loss were thrice loss which thus their faith 
could mar, 


ditions favorable, 





| Tenth mo. 








Correspondence. 








From a Private Letter. 
CHOLERA MIGRATION. 
Germantown, Sept. 22, 1892. 
If it be correct to reason by what we 


know, on what we do not know, a cholera 


epidemic, like any other epidemic, should 
depend on atmospheric conditions for de- 
velopment. The spores or ‘‘ germs” 
may exist for years without active repro- 
ductive energy, until they come into con- 
when they rush on 
vigorously. Mushroom ‘‘spawn’’ and 
‘¢spores’’ are in the earth abundantly, 


but many a season goes over without a 
mushroom,—at length some favoring con- 
ditions occur in August and September, 
and we have them ‘‘ by the bushel.’’ The 


potato fungus, now known to be the 


Peronospora infestans, only germinates 


freely in temperate weather, and then fol- 
lows the line in which that particular at- 
mospheric current goes in which it ger- 
minates, at the rate of about roo miles a 
day. 

In like manner the celebrated horse- 
disease of some 20 years ago, was already 


proved by Moorehouse to be due to the 
development of a germ in the atmosphere, 


which, when developed, proved to be a 


species of aspergillus, and which also 


traveled in the line its specially desirable 
atmospheric current was flowing in, at the 
rate of about a hundred milesaday. It 
was not supposed that these ‘‘ germs ’” 
were brought by the atmospheric current, 


—but that they were already in our at- 


mosphere and ‘that it was the coming of 
the peculiar atmospheric current with its 


favorable conditions which induced ger- 


mination. Indeed just as the ‘‘ germs ’” 


of the Penicil/um or bread fungus may exist 


for ‘‘ ages’’ in a room, and then mould 
our bread, when bread is just in the con- 
dition to favor that germination,—so do 
the ‘* germs ” of all these epidemics grow. 
THomAS MEEHAN. 





Hussarp, Iowa, Ninth mo, 27th, 1892. 
Editor of Friends’ Review:— ; 

I send to thee for publication part of a 
letter from an esteemed friend in North 
Carolina, sent to me in reply to one I had 
written him in 1875 with regard to his 
having joined the ‘‘ Friends of Temper- 
ance.’’ After he had become addicted to 
strong drink and had almost killed him- 
self, he reformed and spoke powerfully for 
the temperance cause for a time. I wrote 
to strengthen him, but before the letter 
reached him, he had fallen. The follow 
ing is taken from his reply : 

‘* Your letter brought tears to my eyes. 
I had-the mingled feeling of sorrow and 
joy at thesame moment. . . . Again and 
again have I resolved to abstain from strong 
drink, but have failed ; why—I cannt tell; 
‘ man.resolves and re-resolves and dies the 
same.’ I must succeed ; I will resist the 
temptations by which I am surrounded, 
and not only save myself, but help others 
to shun and overcome the evil. 

‘* have publicly said that it would ruin 
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our whole nation, and it cught and must 
be made a political question; it will not be 
long before this contest comes. Every 
nation has its prevailing vice; ours is 
drunkenness. It pervades all classes of 
society and our public men, as a class, are 
drunkards—some noble exceptions. The 
evil must be checked, and it only remains 
to decide upon the best mode of so doing. 

‘*T have no doubt myself that the tax 
or revenue on spirituous liquors has been 
one great cause of its increased manufac. 
ture and the supply creates demand. It is 
a tule of political economy that demand 
creates supply and it is now an ackowl- 
edged fact that supply creates demand. 
This tax leads also to fraud and corrupts 
the people by stimulating them to evade 
the law and make money, and the excite 
ment attendant upon blockading creates a 
desire for stimulants, as labor creates a de- 
sire for food... . . I hope I may have 
moral courage to stand firm, but the trial 
is very great. I may fail, but. shall try 
again if I die.” 

This man—who was my family physi- 
cian while I lived in North Carolina—did 
try again, resolving and re-resolving and 
died—not the same, but worse. His 
death occurred in 1878. I visited hima 
few days before he expired, thus becoming 
a sad witness of the terrible condition into 
which he had sunk. He recognized me 
as his old friend, requested me to read 
the Bible to him and explainit. He had 
been reading it much, but could not un- 
derstand it, and would not believe that 
which he could not understand. I made 
an attempt, but to no avail. Medicine, 
or drink was called for, because spasms or 
delirium tremens were about to seize upon 
him. So I found him, so I left him. 
Awful indeed the thought. 


I write these words with the hope that 
those who read them may get as clear con- 
ception of the direful effects of the liquor 
traffic and the tax we have placed upon 
the curse to obtain money with which to 
support our government as this man had. 
Of these sorrowful effects my wife and I 
were witnesses while- twice visiting North 
Carolina within the last few years, travel- 
ling from house to house in love of the 
Gospel of Christ. Shall we be partners in 
this unrighteous traffic any longer? God 
helping us, we will not. 


DANIEL H. MartTIN. 





<Gop’s hand unseen sustains the poles, 
On which the huge creation rolls ; 
The starry arch proclaims his power, 
His pencil glows in every flower ; 

In thousand shapes and colors rise 
His painted wonders to our eyes, 
While beasts and birds with laboring throats 
‘Teach us a God in thousand notes; 
The meanest thing in nature’s frame 
Marks out some letters of his name ; 
Where sense can reach or fancy rove, 
From hill to hill, from grove to grove, 
Across the waves, around the sky, 
‘There's not a spot, or deep, or high, 
‘Where the Creator has not trod, 

And left the footstep of a God. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Blue Poetry Book, edited by An- 
DREW LANG. New edition, for use in 
schools. Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don and New York. 

The name of Andrew Lang carries in 
itvelf a strong recommendation ; and this 
little volume gives evidence of the judg- 
ment, the pure quiet and ligh-toned lit- 
erary taste of its compiler. One hunéred 
and fifty-two familiar lyrics and ballads, 
culled from the English classics, are here 
offered to the young reader in cheap form, 
in two hundred and thirty eight pages of 
good print. The volume concludes with 
a series of short biographical sketches of 
authors. 


Memorial Story of America: from 1492 
to 1892. By Hamitton W, Mase, LL 
B., Lir. D., Editor of the Christian 
Onion, N. Y., with chapters by Marshal 
H. Bright, Hon. John Sherman, and many 
others. 8vo., pp. 850. Illustrated. John 
C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Sold only by subscription. 


it would not be good form or good 
ethics to ‘‘ puff’’ a book simply because it 
1s issued by our publisher. But the ‘* Me- 
morial Story” is really a handsome book; 
with very well written historical articles, 
and engravings mostly good and approp- 
riate to the work. The list of authors 
engaged upon it is given in our advertis- 
ing columns. We may merely add that 
a book contributed to by such writers as 
Senator John Sherman, Senator Dawes, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, and Frances E. 
Willard, among others, is sure to have 
weight as well as interest in its contents. 
It is especially timely, coming out in the 
Quadri-centennial year of the discovery 
of our continent and the beginning of its 
human history. 

There is much said in this book con- 
cerning battles, and it has many war pic- 
tures. But it is unhappily true, that there 
has been much of war in the story of Amer- 
ica; Indian wars, conflicts between the 
English and the French, the revolutionary 
war, the war for independence on the 
ocean, and the awful civil war. May the 
next century be free from them all ! 


Quakers In Pennsylvania. By ALBERT 
CLayToN APPLEGARTH, PH. D. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History 
and Political Science. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 8vo., pp. 84. Price, 
seventy-five cents. 

Much of the contents of this vol- 
ume has been placed before the readers 


of Frienps’ Review. There are addi-_ 


tions, however, to the essays contributed 
to this journal, and some modifications. 
It is a very interesting and instructive ac- 
count of what was certainly a unique and 
most remarkable enterprise in statesman- 
ship and colonization. This much may 
be said of it from any standpoint. Im- 


partial readers cannot fail to see in its rec- 
ord the beauty and healthy power of un- 
compromising Christian principles, in 
dealing with savages whom all other colo- 
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nists regarded as their natural and irre- 
concilable enemies. 

The sad part of this history is the narra- 
tion of the final, gradual but inevitable, 
passing of the control of affairs in Penn- 
sylvania out of the hands of the fellow- 
members and successors of Penn and 
Logan, into those of men regardless,of their 
principles of peace and universal justice. 
Nevertheless, the influence of the exam- 
ple and the success of Penn’s, noble ex- 
periment, was great in shaping legislation 
and the organization of the Union. The 
importance of that example and success 
will be more and more appreciated as the 
eyes of History come to be cleared of the 
color-blindness which still misleads men 
in their admiration of the glory of war 
and conquest. 


The Crowning Sin of the Age: The 
Perversion of Marriage. By BREVARD 
D. SincLaiR ; Member of the American 
Academy of Social and Political Science; 
late member of the Bar of the S:=preme 
Courts of Ohio, North Carolina, and of 
the United States. Scriptural Tract Re- 
pository: H. L. Hastings, Boston. 12m0.» 
pp. 93. Price, 50 cents. 


The author of this book is pastor of the 
Old South First Presbyterian Church of 
Newburyport, Mass. He says: ‘‘ The 
object in the writer’s heart has been to 
hallow and sanctify the marriage relation 
and the home. These two ideas ought to 
be sacred in every human heart. The 
‘small families’ of New England and 
America, and the childless mothers of the 
land, are occasioned by a profanation and 
depletion of married life.’’ 

‘*God joins together man and woman 
in wedlock by the strongest bands. The 
deepest sympathies of their hearts; their 
highest mental instincts; the strongest 
attractions of their persons, and the most 
solemn enactments of divine law, unite 
to strengthen this inviolable bond ; while 
the most solemn penalties, the most ter- 
rible diseases, and the most fearful judg- 
ments of the Lord who is the avenger 
(1 Thess. iv, 6) are imposed to punish 
the violation of this divine law, and en- 
hance the sanctity of the marriage tie.”’ 


These extracts may serve to indicate 
the character and purpose of the book. 
It begins with a sermon, in which the sub- 
ject of ‘‘the perversion of marriage ’’ is 
dealt with in very vigorous terms. We in- 
cline to question the approach to uni- 
versality of the evil denounced, which the 
author affirms ; but that it is largely pre- 
valent, and injurious to social morals as 
well as happiness, is not doubtful. B. D. 
Sinclair regards it as the main cause of 
‘* the decay of New England.’’ Whoever 
wishes to become fully informed on so 
serious a topic, should read this book 
through. It is commended highly by Jo- 
seph Cook, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, Dr. James McCosh, 
Frances E. Willard, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons. H.L. Hastings contributes a chap- 
ter on Small Families; from which we 
take some noticeable facts : © 

‘*Some of the most noted men the 
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[Tenth mo. 








world has known have come out of large 


families . Napoleon Bonaparte was 
one of a family of thirteen children, 
Benjamin Franklin one of seventeen chil 

dren, John Bright one of eleven children, 
Charles Dickens one of eight children, 
Gladstone one of seven children or more, 
Dr. William Makepeace Thackeray, grand- 
father of the hoted author, was one of 
sixteen children. Edwin Burnham, one 
of the most eloquent evangelists of the 
age, one of fourteen children, six of the 
seven brothers being preachers of the 
Gospel. The children of Lyman Beecher 
numbered thirteen, nine of them being 
the children of Roxanna Foote, his first 
wife. His seven sons all became minis 

ters of the Gospel; two of his daughters 
were well known writers—one of them 
being the most noted female writer of 
her age, Harriet Beecher Stowe, who was 
the seventh child, Henry Ward Beecher 
being the eighth. Daniel Webster was 
one of five children, by the second wife 
of his father... T. De Witt Talmage 
was the fourteenth child in his father’s 
family. Charles H. Spurgeon was the 
oldest of a family of seventeen children, 
and his father was the youngest of eight 
children. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, was the fifteenth child, his 
brother Charles, the author of more Eng 

lish poetry than was ever written by any 
other man, being the nineteenth and 
youngest child of the gifted Susanna 
Wesley, whose ashes sleep in Bunhill 
field in London, and who was herself 
the twenty-fifth child of Dr. Samuel An- 
nesley, who was twice married, and whose 
children are described by Dr. Manton as 
‘two dczen or a quarter of a hundred.’ ’’ 
‘Grandmother Betsey Mocdy is con- 
firmed in her original faith that her sixth 
child, Dwight Lyman Moody, was worth 
raising; and those who know her other 
children and her children’s children, are 
quite of the opinion that the world is 
none the worse because she was the 
mother of nine children instead of two or 
three, or even less.”’ 


OCTOBER DAYS. 


Out in thé field is the golden-rod, 
Waving and bending its yellow plumes; 
White is the silk in the milk-weed pod, 
In the yellow days of October. 


Crimson are trees of the forest land, 
Berries hang red on the climbing vines, 

Maples are touched by a golden hand, 
And the nuts are ripe in their brownness, 


Close to the grass are the asters white, 


Brown on the ground lie the fallen leaves, 


Circling around summer’s birds take flight, 
And the quails whirr up near the fences. 


Over the land is the autumn haze; 
Slowly at eve comes the great, round 
moon ; 
Silent and sweet are the country ways 
In the golden days of October. 
Eva A. MADDEN, 
in the Ladies’ Home Fournal, 

































THE TOYS. 





My little son, who looked from thoughtful 
eyes, 

And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up 
wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder 
sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids,and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box ot counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraided by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept, and said: 

“ Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing thee in death, 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded:good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom thou hast moulded from the 
clay, 

Thou’lt leave thy wrath, and say, 

‘I will be sorry for their childishness,’ "’ 

— Coventry Patmore. 


—— —— — ome - — —_ 


Suppose we be of different demomina- 
tions, yet holding the same Head, why 
cannot we love as brethren? (The best 
and most enlightened of all ‘‘see but in 
part through a glass, darkly.’’) 


AVY 





Gold 


Has Done It. 


Dust 


Marriage. 





ROWNTREE—-JOHNSON.—-At West- 
port, Mo., U. S. A.,Harold Rowntree, of Chi- 
cago, son of the late Henry and Charlotte 
Rowntree, formerly of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Eng., to Mamie A., daughter of A. M. and 
Margaret Johnson, of Westport, 9th mo. 28, 


Died. 


KNOWLES.—At her home in Providence, 
R. L, Urania D. Knowles, widow of Calvin 
Knowles, Fifth mo. 11th, 1892, in the 81st 
year of her age; amember of Providence 
Monthly Meeting. 

‘Lhough a firm believer in the principles 
of Friends, she was not able, on account of. 
poor health, to attend meetings very often. 
for the last few years of her Ife. 

Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.— Zenth mo. 5.—It has been 
decided in Paris that the late Ernest Renan 
shall be honored with a state funeral, In 
accordance with the desire of the deteased it 
will be a civil ceremony. 

Tenth mo, 6.—A despatch from Ayr, Scot- 
land, states that Andrew Carnegie has foun- 
ded a public library upon the occasion of his 
being presented with the freedom of the 
burgh. 

The influenza is making fearful ravages in 
Lima, Peru. On some days the number of 
deaths reach as many as 30, The mortality 
returns for three days during last week show 
go deaths. The streets are almost deserted, 
and funeral processions are to be seen at 
nearly every hour in the day, It is estimated 
that up to the present over 30,000 persons. 
have been attacked with the disease. 

Tenth mo, 7.—Lord Tennyson died yes- 
terday at 1.35 A. M. 

It has been settled that the funeral service 
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Washing Powder, and at less than 


Your grocer will se!l you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & Co., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, Cv. LOUIS, NDW YOuK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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will be held in the Parish Church at Hasel- © 
mere. The remains will be interred in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, where 
they will lie next to the tomb of Browning. 

Tenth mo. 8.—\t is estimated that since 
the outbreak of cholera in Russia 300,000 
persons have died from the disease. 

Extraordinary reports have reached Lon- 
don of new mineral discoveries, tin, iron and 
coal, in Australia. On the basis of them, 
English syndicates to work concessions are 
talked about. Rich lodes of tin have been 
found in Victoria, and immense beds of iron 
ore. 

Home Secretary Asquith is visiting Dublin 
in order to discuss the Government's policy 
with reference to political prisoners, The 
visitor is reluctant to treat with dynamiters 
in prison as political prisoners, Asquith 
wants to detain them, while Morley 
wants to release them, Probably Mor- 
ley, who now entirely dominates Irish affairs, 
will prevail, 

Jesse Seligman, the banker, who has just 
returned from an extended visit to Europe, 
says that the financial situation abroad is 
improving, and that confidence in American 
securities has been restored. So far as finan- 
cial prosperity is concerned, he says, no other 
nation can touch the United States. 

On the 5th instant there were reported 
among the soldiers in the barracks in Berlin 
40 cases of cholera. Seventeen deaths oc- 
curred on that day among the troops attack- 
ed. On the 4th and 5th 11 new cases and 
two deaths were reported in private houses in 
the city. 

Tenth mo, 10.—The present year will be 
a disastrous one for the British farmer. The 
chief loss will be in wheat, while there will 
be no adequate set-off in any other crop. 
The outlook for the winter is gloomy for all 
classes, and the Zimes advises farmers to 
turn their attention to high class dairy pro- 
duce, 

The four months’ drought in the South of 
Russia has reduced the peasants to despair, 
and they are now denouncing the Govern- 
ment for rescinding the decree which pro- 
hibited the exportation of grain from the 

* Empire. Applications are being made by 
wholesale to the land banks for extensions of 
credit, The Government, becoming alive to 
the seriousness of the situation, has ordered 
a 40 per cent. reduction in railway freights. 
The only hopeful sign as regards the = 
vention of another famine is an abundant 

A cattle plague is 





























harvest in the Caucasus. 
ravaging the Don country. 

Snowden, the American Minister, Admiral 
Luce, of the United States Navy, and other 
foreign representatives have arrived at 
Huelva, Spain, to take part in the Columbus 
celebration, 

Not a single case of cholera has appeared 
in Vienna, The city is crowded with for- 
eigners, especially Americans, 

The depressed condition of trade excites 
apprehension throughout Great Britain at 
present. The last year has been a bad one 
in most branches of British industry, and 
trade journals are full of articles on over- 
production, fall of prices, and similar sub- 
jects, 

DoMESTIC.— Tenth mo. 5.-The high fence 
around the works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at Homestead, is being torn down, The 
Officers say that. as far as they are con- 
cerned, the strike is practically over, and 
they{desire operations to continue just as they 
did in the Spring. The locked-out men con- 
sider it another invitation to return to work. 

Tenth mo. 6.—It has been decided to in- 
vite Augustus St. Gaudens, the artist, of 
New York, to prepare designs for the med- 
als, and Low, another eminent artist, designs 
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for the diplomas for awards for the World’s 
Fair. 

Snow fell in Troy, New York, yesterday, 
while one year ago the same day the ther- 
mometer registered 93 degrees, 

Wallace Bruce, United States Consul at 
Edinburgh, has obtained from the Lord Pro- 
vost and Town Council of Edinburgh the 
grant of a plot in the Calton Hill Cemetery, 
for the site of a monument to the Scottish 
soldiers who fought in the American civil 
war and died in the old country. 

Tenth mo. 7 —Governor Pattison is inter- 
ested in Emma Garrett's proposed exhibition 
of her method of teaching deaf mute 
children, and the authorities of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago will be requested to set apart 
space for this purpose, 

The question of the site for the new Mint 
in Philadelphia was practically settled yes- 
terday in favor of -the location, corner of 
Sixth and Walnut streets. 

Tenth mo. 8.—An- attempt was made early 
yesterday morning to blow up with dynamite 
a large boarding house in Homestead pa- 
tronized by non union workmen from the 
Carnegie mill, The front of the building was 
wrecked by a dynamite bomb, but no one 
was seriously injured. 

The 18th annual Convention of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union of Penn- 
sylvania met yesterday at New Castle. The 
reports showed that'71 new unions had been 
formed during the year. 

The annual session of the Convention of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Alliance 
was held in Newcastle, Pa., yesterday. It 
was decided that in the future the Alliance 
would pay especial attention to temperance 
work at State and County Fairs. 

Tenth mo. 10.—The charge of Justice Pax- 
son to the Grand Jury at Homestead, Pa., is 
an absorbing theme for discussion through- 
out the town, The generol opinion is that it 
augurs ill for the accused, and they will have 
to make a defence in Court before a jury. 

















RACTS.—THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 
of Friends has on hand a supply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Association will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution. Send or apply for a Catalogue 
to the Friends* Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—LZaéesi U. 
S. Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co,, 106 Wall St., 
= vo 
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A BOOKLESS WORLD. 


How terrible! Won't hardly 
bear imagining. 

The new book department 
forbids you even ‘contemplating 
such a catastrophe. 

Book friends—the friends that 
never fail—are here in plenty. 
Old friends with new faces and 
new friends eager to become old 
friends. 


The newest, the best, 
worthiest of the book-world. 

The absence of price-extrava- 
gance, the presence of price- 
modesty make book-talk _ still 
pleasanter. No ‘book-store” 
prices to stint the liberality of 
your choosings—‘ Dry Goods” 
prices—the least in the world for 
everything.* 


HAINES & CoO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 


*Second floor. 


Get Your Own Tea Free! 
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3% pounds of Ingram's Blended Tea 
sent, prepaid on receipt of Two Dol- 


lars. If we receive Ten Dollars with: 





five other names, six packages of the 
above Tea (21 pounds,) will be for-- 











warded to one address, prepaid. 















WM. S. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Kid Gloves. 


Every body wants and needs Kid Gloves,and 
may as well have astylish and well made pair 
as not. These are the salient points. 


Perfect Fitting, 
The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 


Convenient Fasteners 
1 MAKE THESE KIND OF 


KID CLOVES. 


Every pair games to be as represented. 
They need to be worn to be appreciated. Ask 
your dealer for them, or send 2ct.-stamp for book 
“Anout Gioves.”’ Establis' 


hed 1862. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, JOHNSTOWN, WN. Y. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ 
Teachers’ Association, will be. held: 
10th mo., 15th, at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, at 2 P. M, 
PROGRAMME. 

1. “The Future of our Association,” Isaac 
Sharpless. 2, “ Professional Training of 
Friends’ Teachers in England,” J. Henry 
Bartlett. 3. A Geography Lesson with a 
class, followed by a talk on “* Methods and: 
Appliances,” Emma V. Thomas, Teacher in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, All in- 
terested are invited to attend, 

JANE S. Jones, Secretary. 
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ENETIAN is to cloth as iron is to 
metals, the strongest. Be sure, how- 
ver, that you obtain genuine English Vene- 
= We just place on sale a remarkable 
ot of 


Venetian Fall Overcoats 


“ $10.50. 
EF. 0. THOMPSON 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
{Opposite t e Mint) 


ALICE LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut St, 
West Chester, Pa., agent tor british 
Fricnd, $150 per annum; Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, $1.66 per annum; London 
Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all paya- 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO, 


Cash Capital ;,*%,, $2.840,000 


Offer subject to prior sale and 
Advance of Price without notice $600, 000 
Six per cent. oy 4 year, preferred First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds of The Kansas C City Elevated Rail- 
way Company, secured by Complete System 
of Railway, connecting the Two Kansas 
Cities, on gees ge ny to 2,000,- 
000 Bonds, and 000° Stock. 
Price, - $105.00 and interest. 


ALSO $76,000.00 


Twent a yee Six per cent. Bonds of The Augusta 
Street lway Company. This Road sbows net 
earnings of Seven per cent. on the stock after pay- 
ing interest on Bonds. Price, $102.00 and interest: 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Building, 
I [IFEs =p 308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


aR dts rae 
PHILADELPHIA 





What we offer Investors: 





SECURITY; Other elaleas ..........csecescceess 2,286,388.25 
First Mortgages on City Property. Surplus over all Liabilities......... + 307,152.28 
Eight per cent. interest. TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. $3,093,540.53. 
Home Savings and Loan Association THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
of Minneapolis. CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas. 


Capital paid in, $850,000. WM. F. WILLIAMS, Assi, Sec’y. 


For Pamphlet, address WM. J. DAWSON, Sec'y Agency Dept. 
H, F. NEWHALL, DIRECTORS. 
Manager Eastern Office, Thee, Fi atentgomery, sraaien F- eat 
ila.,. Pa srae rri ham, 
533 Drexel Building, Ph: ° Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, ai Welsh ne 
Alexander Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 


Edward F. Beale. Jr. 


to per day, at 
LIGHTNING BLATER 





 NorcE——™*~*# 


All business of the Company pertaining 
to Maturing Loans, Renewals, Extensions, 
and the sale of New Securities will be trans- 
acted by 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 282 Bullitt Building. 










with gold, silver or nickel. 
Xo experience. No capital. 
1 Every house has goods need- 







i »t plating. Wholesal 
Sole Agent for Philadelphia and vicinity, = accutn$5. Writeforcireu. 
of Des Moines Loan and Trust Company, Ge rete tae 


A Matter of Importance. 


The Housekeerer’s WEEKLY of October 8th, gives a remarkably 
fine and interesting portrait of the poet Whittier,—a full length, 
sitting, in his library; a real treasure. Also a number of his best . 
poems; Marion Harland’s “‘House and Home Talk,” and the usual 
feast of good things which this delightful weekly brings. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION. 


Every one who sends NOW $1.00 with subscription for the year 1893 mentioning this offer, 


will receive the paper FREE for the remainder of 1892, beginning with the Whittier number, 
—fifteen months for $1.00. 


Address HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 
No. 14 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


Henry Ferris, Manager. 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wyeckorr, SEAMANS & Benebicrt. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, Paes et. eee 

















